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A TAIiK TRANSLATED FItOM THE OEBMAN. 



BY MBS. E. F. ELUB/I. 



The next morning, the Count Castiglione 
entered his chamber with a snllen look, flung 
his sword on the table, and despatched his 
servant to fetch a servant to dress a wound iu 
his right arm. As the servant went on his 
errand, the Marshese Bossi came in. 

" Ha! sir Count! are you woimded?" asked 
he, with an expression of sympathy. 

"A scratch," replied the Coimt; -'the 
painter fights Uke the devil, and I may thank 
my good fortune . I came off so weD. After 
aU, it would have been better, if I had at 
■ first (I was • compelled to, after my useless 
labor) quietly Hsteued to my adversary. The 
matter is now cleared up; Allegri is an en- 
thusiast, .a dreamer, but at least a noble fel- 
low." 

"Such characters are the more interest- 
ing," observed the Marchese, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

• Castiglione eyed him keenly. " I imder- 
stand you not, Marchese," he said; "you 
pass for Allegri's friend, and yet you are the 



one to awaken in me suspicion against him,^' 
"I could answer," said Bossi, '{that I am 
indeed the friend of Correggio, but not of 
his foU^es; and that an approving conscience 
is dearer to me than his friendship, so f hat I 
have held it my duty to make the communi- 
cation to you. I passxor Con-eggio's friend, 
because our duke took the whim into his 
head to appoint me to that post, and I should 
have proved myself a poor courtier had I set 
myself against the Prince's order. Thus I 
am the painter's friend; and as much so as a 
man like me can be the friend of so haughty 
and splenetic a person. If you knew how 
deeply my pride has often been wounded by 
him, and what unearthly patience it requires 
to follow his sudden fancies and turns of hu- 
mor, without giving them & baneful direc- 
tion, you would pity me." 

" I pity you,indeed!" said the Count, with 
some contempt. Bossi continued — 

"And is it not reasonable that I should 
wish my friend, if not at the deuce, at least 
a little salutary chastisement, for all the tor- 
ments I have suffered in his company? If a 
morose humor takes him, he sets himself to 
talk of his dear wife, of his love to her, of his 
inconstancy. Gives me a catalogue of her 
virtues, and of his own faults, which register 
I have ten times better by heart than he. 
Then he bethinks himself of his first love, 
and he describes the beauty of the damsel 
that kindled the flame; anon he falls to his 
pictm-es, talks of design, composition, draw- 
ing, coloring, effect, chiaroscuro, etc., which 
I do not understand. If I persuade myself 
that I comprehend something of it, and have 
a word to throw in, he laughs in my face, de- 
rides me, tells the story to the Duke, Boma- 
no, and his pupils, and I am the laughing 
stock of the whole circle. A plague upon 
the fellow's arrogance." 

"Enough!" answered Castiglione, gi-avely; 
"you love him not, you cannot love him, for 
he has done you injury wantonly, if not with 
malicious intent. You wish him ill— you 
confess it honestly — and were I in your place, 
I should perhaps not exceed you in magna- 
nimity. These circumstances prevent you 



having the impartiality I require in liis ac- 
cuser, so that you vnH. not be siu-prised that 
I attach little or no weight to your infor- 
mation." 

" That as you will!" replied Bossi, sullen- 
ly; " but I repeat to you that what I have 
said is true, and that Correggio, as he him- 
self confesses, adores your affianced bride." 
" Ay, but aa a muse, as a Saint. " 
" A muse, a Saint? Ha! ha! The love of 
another's mistress is quite a different feeling 
from the adoration of a muse or a Saint. Yon 
may call it what you will, the thing remains 
the same. " 

" WeU, let him consume, the victim of his 
mad passion; what is my concern therein?" 
" Siipposing his passion to be returned," 
suggested Rossi. 

"Ha!" cried Castiglione, starting up! 
" what do you dai'e insinuate ?" 

"Signer Count," answered the Marchese, 
quietly, " you speak as if Correggio were a 
man who stood no chance of finding favor in 
female eyes; and yet it is known to you, that 
he has turned the heads, not only of our 
court dames, but of half the women in the 
capital; and that when a youngster is brought 
into the world, ten to one he is christened 
Antonio, in honor of Correggio. And to give 
him his due, you must acknowledge that this 
frenzy of the women is excusable; for really, 
I am acquainted with no man, who, in beau- 
ty of person, noble can-iage, and, when he 
pleiases, insinuating manners, can equal, 
much less surpass him. Now hold you your- 
self so all accomplished, as to run no risk 
from the rivalry of Correggio, in the eyes of 
.the young, enthusiastic, and susceptible 
lisaura?" 

The Count bit his hp, and rephed with 
forced calmness: "Your audacity deserves 
chastisement, which you shall receive, so 
soon as this arm is able to lift a sword. Be 
assured, meanwhile, that Correggio shall be 
warned of the falsehood of his pretended 
friend!" 

Bossi departed in a rage; but a sting 
rankled in Castiglione'sheart. 
Michael Angelo left Mantua, after a visit of 
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many days, not foiling beforfe his departure 
to express publicly bis high opinions of Cor- 
reggio's genius. 

" It is true," he remarked, " that Antonio 
is sometimes not qiiite correct in drawing; 
that he neglects the study of anatomy; but 
how sublimely conceived are all his pictures 1 
full of poetry — ori^nol throughout; and tiie 
magic of his colonng cnohahts the severest 
judge, as well as the amateur." 

Not only this, but the proud Florentine, 
who hod unwillingly yielded the meed of 
praise to the gi-eat Sanzio, expressed his ver- 
dict in an admirable sonnet, which he hand- 
ed to Allegii at porting. The disciples of 
Bomano disputed much over this, and pro- 
nounced it " something unheard of from the 
haughty, stern Bvionarotti." 

It being observed every^vhere, that he 
showed tlio veiy highest consideration for 
Correggio, it was not a little remoi-kable to 
notice how rapidly Allegii rose in the esti- 
tion of all, particularly in that of the Duke, 
who declared him the jewel of his court. 
This was enough to make the courtiers, who 
had hitherto felt it their duty to admire, feel 
themselves botind now to idolize. 

It is scarcely necessaiy to add, that with 
Correggio's rising reputation, the number of 
bis secret enemies increased, and that they 
. hated him the more bitterly, the higher he 
was placed above their enmity. The painter 
knew little of this; he was absorbed in his 
art. The Ledo was now completed — and the 
connoisseurs disputed among themselves 
whether the picture was not more perfect 
than his lo; Correggio himself gave it the 
preference. When Castiglione saw the paint- 
ing, he stai-ted as if struck by a bolt; for 
again Isoura seemed to breathe in the image, 
though the features were not entirely heris, 

Correggio marked his emotion, and secret- 
ly enjoyed it. The Count's sm-prise and re- 
sentment were so much the more ludicrous, 
as the artist knew full well he dared not ex- 
press it, if he would not pass for a madman. 
No one could ouswer in the affii-mative the 
question— "If he thought Isaura the origi- 
nal of Ledo?" Though a certain inexplica- 
ble resemblance could be traced, it was a 
likeness not attainable by a careful copy of 
the sevei-al features — but that higher resem- 
blance, to be felt when the ingenious artist 
has transfused into his ideal the original, 
spiritual expression of a beloved being. 

Antonio had not hitherto looked upon the 
fair Isaura with other eyes than the odmiring 
ones of an enthusiastic painter. Po he open- 
ly acknowledged after his duel with the: 
Count, but even while^e avowed it, this pure 
and blameless feeling underwent a change. 

Whether from mere vanity or from 
thoughtlessness, it is too certain that Isaura 
felt on inclination toward him, which led her 
to forget, not exactly her station, but her 
pride. He, himself, reflected not upon his 
course in the event of succefs; he devoted 
himself with heai-tfelt impulse to the object- 
winning the love of the beautiful Princess. 

Castiglione kept his word, and took an op- 
portunity to inform Correggio, when the ar- 
tist one day made him a visit, of t'le treach- 



ery of the Morchese. But, instead of flying 
into a passion, and ohallengipg Eossi on the 
spot, as the Count expected, tilie pjjinter 
laughed heartily, when ha learned that the 
Morchese had been his friend at the Duke's 
command, and how bitterly he had coin- 
planed of the imposed duty. ■ 

".,Tellme yourself," he said, when Costi- 
gUone blamed his levity, " tell me yourself, 



if it is not laughable that such a man as Bos- 
si, who knows how to carry his weapon as 
well as you and I, in obedience to a com- 
mand should put on the semblance of friend- 
ship to a man whom he hated — who has ridi- 
culed, tonnented him — and I must confess, 
treated him often with contempt. JBut have 
patience, ^y good Marchese! I will make 
hell too hot for you with my fviendship." _ _ 

In vain' Castiglione represented to him 
that new provocations womd only arouse the 
vengeance of .Bossi, which would slowly but 
surely overtake hiih, since the Maa'Chese wiis 
too meh.fa "to dare him to the" encounter open- 
ly. Correggio persevered in thinking the 
matter not worthy serious consideration, and 
ended by asking the Count, somewhat scorn- 
fully, "To what, I pray you, am I indebted 
for the honor of your sudden care for my 
life and welfare r 

" Not, certainly, to your behavior towards 
me," replied Castiglione ; "but were you niy 
mortal enemy, I would not suffer you to rush 
iDlindly to your ruin, or see a cowardly^knove 
creep behind to thrust you into the afiyss." 

" It is well, Signor Count!" cried the paint- 
er with honest warmth ; "I thank you for 
your caution, and acknowledge your noble- 
ness ; but I beseech you let me hove my own 
way ! I would not torment myself with ap- 
prehensions, (which indeed seem to me ill- 
grounded) even ha.d I reason to do so. Bet- 
ter to fall suddenly under the assassin's knife, 
or drink welcome death in the sparkling wine 
cup, than with trouble and suspicion to mea- 
sure every step in the flowery path of life, 
when to tread it heedlfessly.and gaily, is alone 
worthy of being colled hfe." Herewith he 
took leave of the Coxint, before he could pur- 
sue the argument. Castiglione thought pro- 
per to lay the whole matter before the Duke, 
and the immediate (jonsequehce of his infor- 
mation was, tha;t the Majrchese Bossi receiv- 
ed permission to retire to his seat in the 
country, as soon as it suited him. Bossi 
smiled ironically and shrugged his shoulders, 
muttered a curse or two, iind the next morn- 
ing left Mantua. 

Gonzoga retained Correggio's picture a 
considerable time in his possession ; at length 
both the lo and Ledo were sent to Chaiies 
v., who was on a visit to Florence ; the Ma- 
donna- with St. George, wos despatched to 
Modena. 

The Emperor, enraptiu-ed with the mag- 
nificent productions of the great master, felt 
a desire to become personally acquainted 
with him ; and it was soon announced that 
His Hfghness would have pleasure in visiting 
the painter at his birthplace, Correggio. 

This was an honoi? no other artist hod ever 
received at the hand of an Emperor. Gon- 
zaga informed his favorite of the Imperial 
design,' appointed a day for him to leave 
Mantua for Correggio, and said, on pai-ting 
fromhiiu : "You go from me as a great 
painter ; if I am not mistaken, the Emperor 
means well towards you, and will make you 
a great lord. Go on, Correggio ! in life, as 
in art, even higher ; arid the nearer me, the 
better !" 

Proud and hippy> his bosom flUed with 
delightfrd hopes, and his head with bold 
schemes, Antonio left Mantua. 



".Enough for to-day !" said the illustrious 
Mn.<!tef Allegii, as he laid aside pencil and 
pallet, stepped back a few paces from the 
easel, and stood with folded arms, gazing at 
a picture just completed. 

" A fickle thing is man's heart 1" said he, 



after ^ thoughtful pause, ' ' A few months ago 
I stood in this very spot— my heart ; full of 
grief — ^weary of Jife ! . Now, how bright, hoy 
joyful is each dawnibg day I and all life ' can 
offer of good is mine ! Benown — Lov^^ 
Wealth — and the power and mind to enjoy I 
Yes, even soiTow did me service while she 
claimed.me for her own, for she breathed a 
.soulof melancholy into my work, and open- 
ed the way for them to all hearts. And thou, 
deair, beloved image ! no feeUug heart shall 
pass thee by unmoved ; but for once imagine 
the delight — not to love in vain. It is mine. " 

Some one knocked ■\rithout ; Correggio 
hastily concealed the picture, ^ turning the 
face to the wall, and opened the' door. 

It was the Marchese Bossi.' . 

"A fair good morrow, Master Allegii!" 
cried he to the astonished painter. " Ha ! 
ha ! you are puzzled to account for my unex- 
pected visit ?" 

" Almost !" answered Correggio, with some 
haughtiness. "If, however, my old, friend 
comes on the part of .Duke Frederic© Gon- 
zoga, to invite me to Mantua, all is quite 
clear to me." 

"Well said !" cried' the Marchese, ^vith a 
smile, as he threw his hat on the table, and 
settled liimself comfortably in a seat. "I 
have nothing now to do with an embassy from 
Fredericb Gonzago ; I come of my own ac- 
cord, and flow really as your friend, even be- 
cause I come of iby own'accord." 

" That may be seen," said Correggio. "In 
what con I serve you ?" 

"First, with a good drink, for lom tired." 

Allegri colled for wine ; a servant brought 
it, and with him came the painter's son, little 
Giovanni. 

"Ho, ho! Cupid!" cried the Marchese, 
" how he is grown ! Take heed, Correggio, 
that he does not grow over yoiu* head, the 
Cupidliriean." 

"I thank you for him, Marchese ; but the 
boy's name is not Cupid, but Giovanni. 

"Or Ascanius, eh ! was not that the name 
of the supposed son of JEneas, that slept in 
Dido's lap ?" 

"What means your siUy talk ?" inteiTupt- 
ed the painter, reddening. "Let the boy 
go ; go away, Giovanni ; and you, Marchese, 
speak reasonably if you would have me listen 
to you." 

Bossi rose, placed himself directly before 
the artist, and looking him in tie face, said, ■ 
" That there is no deceit in you, Correggio, 
I know well now ; for I see in your eyes how 
much you fear that I should really begin to 
speiilc reasonably with you. Had you been 
prudent, you would have taken a lesson from 
my treachery ; but that was not your busi- 
ness ; thoughtless, self-conceited, blinded by 
passion, you rushed to your destruction !" 

"My good Mentor?" replied Correggio, 
mockingly, "I perceive to what you allude. 
If it can quiet you, know that I am certain 
in my own affairs, and have nothing to fear ; 
nothing ! on the conti'ary, you shall soon see 
with astonishment, to what Correggio can 
aspire !" 

Meanwhile, the trampling of horses' feet 
was heard without, and soon after a messen- 
ger from the Duke entered, bringing his 
Highness' gracious*greeting to Master Anto- 
nio Allegri, and announcing, that on tiie 
morrow early, the Emperor's majesty would 
airive at Correggio. 

" Now," asked the painter, with a look of 
triumiph at the Marchese. 

"And I soy, now! my Allegri!" replied 
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Bossi, gravely, and followed ihe messenger 
out of Sie house. — 

The morning was bright and beautiful. In 
rich, but simple attire, Antonio Allegri sat in 
his studio, awaiting his illustrious visitor. 

At length the hour struck, and, accompan- 
ied by the most distinguished of his suite, 
the-Duke Gonzagaand Piince Cosmo at his 
side, Charles V., drew nigh the country seat 
of the painter of Correggio. 

Correggio hastened out as soon as he knew 
of their approach, and held the stirrup for 
the Emperor to dismount, while he bent his 
knee to the ground before him. Charles 
beckoned to his followers, who formed a cir- 
cle round himself and the artist. "We are 
come, Antonio Allegri," he said, "to prove 
t-o yon how highly we esteem yoiu* mastery in 
your noble art. Be you numbered from this 
day among our chamberlains. Stand up, 
Cavalier Correggio. " He gave him his hand 
to kiss, raised him from the ground, and then 
led tlie way into the house, the company fol- 
lowing. 

In the hall, where the painter had placed 
his best pictures for exhibition, the Emperor 
lingered with visible delight before each, of- 
ten asking explanations of Correggio, of ten- 
et pointing out to the rest the peculiar beau- 
ties of this or that piece. At last he said, "I 
will see your work-room, also, Allegri ! lead 
the way thither; and, if you are so disposed, 
you shall sketch a picture, a subject for whic.h 
we win give you. Lead on." 

Correggio led the way into his studio ; the 
Emperor and the other visitors follo\ving. 

" Strange-?" cried Charles, as he entered 
tlie apartment, lighted ior the convenience 
of the painter ; " I feel as if I were entering 
a consecrated temple. Here — wonderful 
genius, thou dost create those works whose 
magic makes us forget they owe their exist- 
ence to mortal art. " He passed with slow 
sCeprs through the room; suddenly he stopped 
before a picture turned to* the waU. ■ 

"What is this ?" he asked. 

"Only an experiment," replied AUegri, 
embarrassed. 

" Ha !" cried the Emperor,' "we learn most 
from the experiments of great masters. An 
excellent opportunity to observe your art, for 
it is known to you, doubtless, that we dabble 
in it now and then ourselves." 

Hesitatingly Correggio obeyed; a ciy of 
astonishment and admiration broke from ev- 
ery lip ; and almost overpowered with the 
splendor that burst on his sight, Charles 
stepped a pace backward. The picture rep- 
resented Isaura in a light finciful drapeiy. 

" By the light of heaven !" exclaimed the 
Emperor at length ; "your mastery over aat 
startles the beholder ? Never saw I anything 
so lovely and so grand at the same tune. Is 
it a portrait ?" 

"Yes," answered <!)orreggio. 

"Of whom?" 

" The Princess Isaura Cosmo." 

" For whom did you paint it ?'J 

"For myself." 

" For yourself ?" 

"Yes, sii-e — for myself;" said Con-eggio 
boldly, and approaching nearer ; "for my- 
self — for no one else. I love the original, 
and if you esteem me, as you say, the prince 
of living painters, I conjure you — " 

" Hold !" cried Charles, "rash, vain man, 
what have you dared — " 

Correggio looked at him surprised. The 
old Prince Cosmo then came to the Emper- 
or's side and said respectfully—" Your Ma- 
jesty will be pleased to forgive the man for 



the painter's sake ; it can only injure him- 
self. My daughter submitted yesterday, at 
my parental command, to wed the illustrious 
Count Castiglione. " 

"Eeceive oiu' cougrat\ilations," said 
Charl&s, tui-ning to the Prince, "the name of 
CastigUone hath a goodly sound in our ears, 
for your cousin was one of our most valued 
servants." He tlien went up to Correggio, 
who stood pale, rigid, and speechless, and 
asked: "Will you part with the picture. 
Chevalier ?" 

"Not for all your kingdom," answered 
Correggio. 

"The price is ratlier too high for me!" 
said the Emperor. "Keep it^-and when 
you have gained the mastery over your in- 
sane passion, come to our court. We wOl 
welcome worthily the great painter, Antonio 
Allegri ! Learn to live for your ai-t !" He 
turned and left the house with his followers. 
Antonio remained alone, standing as if pet- 
rified. 

"She — Castiglione's wife !" he cried, after 
a long pause ; and turning to the picture, he 
repeated — " Thou, Isaura, faithless ?" 

" By compulsion !" said a well-known 
voice near him. He turned, and saw Bossi 
standing, and gazing upon him witli looks of 
sympaty. 

Two years after, and the Count Castiglione 
came in deep mourning to the bedside of the 
dying CoiTeggio, and said — " Isaura is going 
before you ; I bring you her last farewell," 

Cflrreggio smiled gently, pressed the 
Count's hand, and expired. 

" He has appointed you his heir," said the 
Mai-chese Bossi. " You are to keep his boy 
and Isaura's picture." 

Castiglione trembled with emotion, as he 
closed the eyes of the dead. 

1 ^-^~y i 

From Herr Karl Birkenbuhl's Federzeichnungm aus Horn. 

A VISIT TO FBANZ LISZT IN EOME. 



The building in which Liszt resides at 
Borne is of unpretending appearance; it is, 
and F(iucy may have pictured such a place 
as Liszt's Sanssouci, a melancholy, plain 
little monastei-y. But, by its position, this 
quiet abode is so favored, that probably few 
homes in the wde world can be compared 
to it. Situate upon the old Via Sacra, it is 
the nearest neighbor of theFonimEomanum, 
while its -windows look towards the Capitol, 
the ruins of the Palatine Palace, and the Co- 
losseum. A life of contemplation— in such a 
site, is forced upon one of its own accord. 
Why should not the change in the senti- 
ments of a happy child of the world be con- 
nected with this profoundly serious world of 
ruins? 

I mounted a few steps leading up to the 
open door of tiie monastery, and all at once 
giew uncertain what to do, for I saw before 
me a handsome staircase adorned with pillars, 
such as I should not have expected from the 
poor exterior -of the building. Had not a 
notice in the form of a visiting card over the 
large door at the top of the stairs met my 
eye, I should have considered it necessary to 
make further enquiries. As it was, however, 
I was able to gain from the card itself the in- 
formation I needed. I approached and read: 
"L'Abb6 Franz Liszt." So, really an Abbe.- 
A visiting-card half supplies the place of an 

autopsy. J ,1 ■ 

After I had aiianged my necktie and pull- 
ed on my gloves more tightly, I grasped 



courageously tlie green cord, that was to 
summon the porter. Two servants, not in 
tail coats it is true, but clad in m-eproacha- 
ble black, received me; one hastened to carry 
in my card, while tlie other helped me oflf 
with my top-coat. 

My ideas of a genuine monkishlife suffer- 
ed a rude shock. Wherefore two servants 
before the cell of a monk; or if attendant 
spirits, why were they not, according to mo- 
nastic rules, simply lay I rothers ? 

But I had not to trouble my brains long 
with these obtrusive questions, for I was im- 
mediately plunged into still gi-eater mental 
confusion. 

The messenger who had gone to announce 
me ceturned and ushered me in with a notifi- 
cation that the Signor Abbate requested me 
to wait a moment in — the drawing-room; yes, 
actually, a drawing-room, in the most elegant 
acceptation of the word. It wants nothing 
either of the requisites for noiUiem comfort, 
or of the contrivances demanded by the 
cUmato of Eome, though glaring luxury ap- 
pears scrupulously avoided. 

I stood then m the saloon of the Com- 
meudatore Liszt I Abb6 and Commander ! 
The coii-ect employment of the domestic 
titles rendered the first interview much more 
easy than it otherwise would have been. 

I was by no means so inquisitoritd in my 
survey as to be able to give a Walter-Scott- 
like description of Liszt's saloon. Dorknesa, 
moreover, prevailed in the large apartment, 
as, according to Italian usage and necessity, 
the window-shutters were closed against the 
rays of the morning-sun. I was attracted by 
the album-table in the middle of the apart- 
ment more than by aught else. Upon it lay 
chiefly Italian works of a religious nature in 
votive bindings. That Liszt here, too, as 
Abbate, lives in the midst of creative spirits 
is proved by these dedicatory offeriiigs. 

The door was opened, and the well-known 
artistic flgiu-e advanced in a friendly manner 
towards me. That the skillful fingers of the 
great pianist pressed the hand of me, a sim- 
ple writer, is a fact which, for the complete- 
ness of my narrative, must not remain nn- 
mentioned. The fii-st aiid most immediate 
impression produced upon me by Liszt's ap- 
pearance was that of sm-prisingyouthfulness. 
Even the unntistakably grizzling, though- 
stiU thick, long flo-wing hair, which the scis- 
soi-s of the Tonsure have not dared to touch, 
detract but little from the heart-entrancing 
charm of his unusual indi-viduaUty. Of fret- 
fulness, satiety, monkish abnegation, and so 
on, there is not a trace to be detected in the 
features of Liszt's interesting and character- 
istic head. And just as little as we find Liszt 
in a monk's cell do we find him in a monk's 
cowl. The black soutane sits scarcely less 
elegantly on him than, in its time, the dress 
'c6at. Those who look upon Lizst as a riddle 
will most decidedly not find the solution of 
io in his outward appearance. 

After having interchanged a few words of 
gi-eeting, we jjroceeded to the work-room. 
After compelling mo to take an arm-chair, 
Liszt seated himself — apologizing to me by 
stating that he had a letter to despatch 'in a 
hnrry — at the large -writing-table. IIj on 
this, too, lay a great many things more ni ar- 
ly pertaining to the Ahhi than to the artist. 
But neatly -nritton sheets of music showed 
that mifsical production formed part of the 
master's daily occupations. The comfoita- 
ble rodm bore generally, the unmistakable 
stamp of a room for study, of an artist's 
workshop. 



